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Extension  work  is  an  educational .movement, Tor  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
rural  home  making  and  rural  life.  ■  It  is -financed- and.  carried  on  by  the  E-ederal ": 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  agricultural  colleges,. county  governments-,  and'1 
rural  people,  a]  i  cooperating*.  These  are.jabqut  6, 000.  college-trained- men  and  ■ 
women  carrying  on  the  work,  and  the  enterprise  costs  about  023,000,000  annually. 

.  .'  The  key  people  in-  the  group  are  the  .-approximately  2, 700  agricultural  agents 
and  1,' 400  ..home  demonstration,  agents,  and  250  -hoys-'  and  girls' : 4~H  club  agents',  "lo- 
cated in  the, , counties, .  who.  deal :  with  farm.-.ftien;  and  women,,  beys  and  girls- directly 
on.  their  own  farms  and  in  -their  .own  homes*:  ;•  .These,  county. agents  are  re  enforced  by 
'about  "1,.  100.  specialists  in  .the  various,  fields  of  .agriculture,  and  home  economics) 
who  have  their. headquarters  at, the  agricultural  colleges  and 'the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  are  available  on  call  of  the  county  agents  for 
technical,  help..,  in  such  fields,:as  farm  management,  marketing,  agricultural  engin- 
eering, plant  and  animal,  insect  and  disease  control, .nutrition,  home  management, 
child  care  and  training, ....etc*. —  This  entire -group  in  each  State  is  administered- by 
an;- extension  director,  with  the  help-  of  assistant  supervisors.. 

.  ... 'Within  each  county,  the  county  agents,  both  men  and  women,  carry- on -the 
work  of  demonstration  and  education  largely  through  local  groups  of  rural -men -and 
women  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  extension  work.  In  1931  there  were 
3, 755  such  local,  county  groups.,. .  wi.th  a  membership,  of  818,000. men' and  women.   This 
is  g^uite.a  sizable  rural -organization  when  compared  with  other  farmers'  organiza- 
tions.."    ■.,.,./  •  ■,,-,-  ,"'■•■,.■ 

Within  and  without  these  groups,  certain  men  and  women,  known  as  local 
leaders,,  directly  assist  the  county  agents  in  carrying  on  extension  work.-  There 
were  278,000  of  these   local  volunteer  assistants  helping  the  county  agents  in 
1931.'; with  the  a du.lt.. work,  and  in  .addition  68,000  more  helping,  in' the  conduct  of 
hoys1  andgirls'.  4-H  club  work.   This  makes  a  total  group  of  546,000  rural  men 
and  women,,  directed,  by  county  agents,  who  help  those  agents  in  carrying  and' teach- 
ing the  methods -of  better  agriculture  and  home  making.  And,  when  you  teach  or  try 
to  teach,  you  'yourself  learn.  In  this  346,000  volunteer  local-leader  group,  as- 
sisting the  county  agents  in  teaching  better  agriculture  and  home  economics,  you 
have  346,000.  learners,  also,  of  better  methods.:.  These  local  leaders  '■'■give,  on  the 
average  about  12  days,',  work  a  year  to  extension,  which  is  equivalent  to  augment- 
ing the  extension  force  by  about^  15,000  full-time  people.   That  is  why  extension 
is  able  to  accomplish  so' much  with- so  small  a  uaid  force. 


Nor  is  the,  picture  of.  what  the  extension  force  .  is  yet:  quite  complete.   In 
addition  to  the  extension  forces  already  mentioned,  the  county  agents  in  1951  had 
the  help  of  over  1,057,000  men.  and  women,  each  one  of  whom  put .oh  a  demonstration 
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for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  "better  way  in  farming  and  homo  making  and,-  in  addi- 
tion, 890,000  farm  boys  and  girls  put  on  like  demonstrations,  "both  for  their  own 
edification  and  the  education  of  the  public. 

Not/,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  man  or  a  woman  put  on  a  demonstration  of  how  tc 
do  things  in  a  better  way.  Such  demonstrations  have  value  primarily  as  other 
people  see  them  or  learn  about  them.   To  that  end,  field  meetings  to  show  the 
results  of  demonstrations  arc  arranged  by  county  agents.   Last  year  70,000  such 
field  meetings  were  held  to  show  the  results  of  what  we  call  long-time  crop  and 
stock  demonstrations,  attended  by  over  2,306'jQOO  men  and  womelh".   In  addition, 
there  were  over  461,000  meetings,  attended  by  over  7,538,000  men  and  women,  to  see 
the  methods  and  practices  observed  in  short- time'  demonstrations,' "like  canning, 
culling,  pruning,  dipping,  spraying,  poisoning  insects,  etc.-''      ; 

Another  way  in  which  extension  teaching  is  carried  on  is  through  automobile 
tours,  sponsored  by  county  extension  agents,"  where  farming  people  visit  farm  after 
farm* and  see  how  other  folks  do  their  work  and  manage  their  farms  and  homes. 
About  10,000  of  these  tours  are  made  annually,  with  over  500,000  rural  people 
taking  part.  Achievement  days,  in  which  the  results  of  the  year's  extension  work 
are  shown,  totaled  over  3, 600  such  days  for  adults  and  11,000  such  days  for  junior; 
in  1931,  with  wvcr  2,000,000  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  "J  n  attendance. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the' practical  results  of  all  research  work  of 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  United  States  Department1  of  Agri culture,  and  like 
institutions,  the  results  of  extension  demonstrations'  and:  studies,  and  the  tost 
methods  of  farming  learned  from  the  best  farmers  themselves-,  all  are  presented  ~by 
extension  agents  at  rural  meetings  of  various  kinds  each  year.  Last  year,  1931, 
over  851,000  meetings  of  all  kinds  were  heir,  with  a  total  attendance  of  over 
30,287,000  people. 

"  The  basic  Federal  lav;  under  which  this  Cooperative  Extension  Work  is  organ- 
ized was  designed  to  result  in  a  larger  application  of  the  results  of  research  to 
the  practical  problems  of  the  farm  and  home,  to  the  end  that  agriculture  and  home 
making  might  be  efficient  and  result  in  larger  farm  incomes  and  greater  satisfac- 
tion with  farm  life.  Have  these  ends  in  any  measure  been  accomplished  by  exten- 
sion? Wo  have  no  national  statistics  to  prove  that  the  income  of  the  farmer  has 
as  a  whole  been  increased  by  extoncion  work.  We  have  tons  of  thousands  'Of  examples 
of  individual  farmers  whose  incomes  have  be^n  increased  substantially  as  a  direct 
result  of  extension  work,  men  who  as  a  result  of  extension  stimulation  have  kept 
records  of  their  farming  operations,  studies  these  records  with  extension  agents, 
and  made  changes  in  their  business  to  their  profit  as  a  result  of  th^se  records 
and  studies. 

2xt^nsion has  taught  thousands  of  farmers  how  to  prevent  and  control  the 
diseases  of  their  animals  to  their  profit.  Extension  has  taught  greater  efficient?/ 
in  feeding,  breeding,  and  culling  for  meat,  milk,  butter,  and  eggs,  so  that  to-day 
wo  are  getting  more  pounds  of  pork  and  beef  for  100  pounds  of  feed  fed  than  ever 
before.  We  arc  getting  more  butterfat  per  cow  than  ever  before  and  more  eggs  per 
hen,  and  are  producing  these  commodities  at  a  lower  cost  than  ever  before. 

Along  with  the  extension  of  the  past  20  years  has  come  the  development  of 
farm  tractors  and  the  larger,  farm  machinery  that  goes  with...  these  tractors.  This 
is  tending  to  increase  -the  acreage  of  the  family-size  farm  throughout  the  United 
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States  where  conditions  are  suitable  to  the  use  of  larger  farm  machinery. 

With' the  increasing  use  of  larger  power  units  on  th#  farm,  th**use  of 
high-quality  seed  and  high-grade  fertilizers,  the  larger  use  of  sprays  and  poisons 
to  control  plant  diseases,  insect  and  rodent  pests,  the  farmers  -pf  America  to-day 
are -easily  producing  all  the  native  food  and  fiber  products  that  the  Nation  needs 
and  will  pay  a  reasonable  price  for.  The  larger  problem  before  the  American  farm- 
er to-day  for  his  and  the  Nation's  benefit  is  to  adjust  his  production  more  nearly 
to  national  needs  and  not  produce  distressing  surpluses.   This  is  a  new  field  of 
endeavor  for  extension,  but' it  is  entering  that  field.   It  thinks  it  knows  the 
solution  and  is  now  working  to  that  end. 

Summed  up,  we.  would  sajr  that,  those  farmers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
results  of  researches  in  agriculture,  who  use  their  time  to  good  advantage,  who 
organize  their -farms  wisely,  and  keep  records,  vrtio  use  selected  seed  and  high- 
analysis  fertilizer,  who  feed  and  breed  and  cull  and  market  in  modern  ways,  all 
made  common  knowledge  to  them  by  extension  agents,  are  increasing  their  incomes 
and  their  satisfaction  with  farm  life. ■  For  the  man  on  the  farm  who  is  not  so 
situated  or  able  to  take  advantage  of  modern  knowledge  and  ways  brought  by  exten- 
sion, his  income  probably  has  not  been  increased,  but  it  has  teen  possible,  in 
some  degree,  to  .stimulate* and  help  him  to  grow  a  better  garden,"  to  raise  his  own 
meat  and  milk  and  eggs,  and  to  live  better  and  more  abundantly,  «ven  though  this 
may  not  show  up  large  in  his  net  annual  income.  His  social  and  recreational  life 
also  has  been  improved. 

What  are  the  big  results  of  extension?  Probably  the  largest  result  of 
extension  is  that  it  has  taught  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  men  and  women  how 
to. -develop  a  local  or  farm  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farm  or  community, ■ 
and  how  to  work  together  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought,  When  farm  men  and  women 
take  part  with  the  technically  trained  extension  agents  in  gathering  facts,  study- 
ing and  analyzing  these  facts,  and  formulating  a  betterment  program  based  on  these 
facts,  you  have  builded  something  .into  their  lives  that  is  far-reaching  and  of 
permanent  value. 

.    -     .  <  * 

..The  Federal  Smith-Lover  Act  was  the  first-Federal  act  ever  passed  obligating 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  governments  in  carrying  on  a  piece  of  educa- 
tional work.  Eighteen  years  ago  when  this  act  was  passed,  the  idea  of  Federal, 
State,  county  governments,  and  farmers  and  business  men's  organizations  all  cooper- 
ating as  a  single  unit  to  do  a  piece  of  work  was  a  theory.   The  years  of  experience 
in  the  extension  field  since  then  have  shown  that  such  cooperation  is  possible  and 
..that  the  whole  extension  movement  is  strengthened,  solidified,  and  made  increasing- 
ly potent  Isy  such  cooperation.  Extension  is  a  powerful  factor  in  teaching  coopera- 
tion among  rural ; people.   One  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  farmers'  orgahi'z 
ations  in  the  United  States  owes  its  origin  very  directly  to  the  organization- work 
of  extension  agents.   That  organization  is  a  very  direct  result  ef  extension. 

■Extension  has  been  referred  to  by  its  critics  as  tree  pruners,  chicken' cul- 
lers, and  two-bladersj  Extension  admits  the  charge,'  Extension  work  always' -begins 
where  people  are,-  mentally  and  economically,  and  is  rather  proud  of  that  fact.  If 
the  family  is  depending  on  poultry  as  a  help  in  the  family  income  and  want  to  know 
now  to  determine  and  get  rid  of  their 'unprofitable  birds,  extension  steps  right  in 
at  that  point  and  teaches  the  farmer  how  to  cull  his  flock  for  profit.  But  exten- 
sion doesn't  stop  there?  11  advises  with  the  farmer  on  the  organization  of  his 
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whole  farm,  on  the  use  of  larger  power  units,  on  ho-:  to  lower"  his  costs  of  produc- 
tion, on  the  -.use  .of  money  and -credit,  on-  the -standardising'  and  marketing  of  his 
crops  and  stock.-*  It  helps  him  with  his  farmers'  organization  problems,  brings 
rural  families  together  in  business,-  recreational,  and  social  groups-,  -and  helps 
with  all  the.  other  problems  with  which  the  farmer  is  confronted.-  Yes,  extension 
■begins .'-with  farmers  wherever  they  are  and  \7ith.  whatever  problems  are  of  immediate 
concern- to  the  farmer,  and  then  extension  goes  right  on  from  that  point.  That  is 
the  genius  of  cooperative .extension  work. 

May  I  briefly  amplify  the  statement -that  -extension .  is  helping  farmers  with. 
their  marketing  problems.   In  1931,  extension  agents  promoted  the  organization  of 
over  1,700  local-  and  State  farmers'  marketing  associations.- •■  These  with  the  over 
6,000  marketing -associations  they  previously  .had  promoted,-  did.  a  marketing  business 
of  over -^266 $000.$ 000  during  .the  year  and  a- cooperative  purchasing  business  of  over 
$36,000,000;  -  In-addition,  extension  agents  directly  assisted. over  256,000  farmers 
in  securing 'credit  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  .farm  operations. 

One  of  the  results  of-  20  years  of  extension  has  been  to  give  training, 
vision,  and  guidance  to  over  5S000-, C00-  rural  boys  and-girls  10  to  20  years  of  age 
in  agriculture,  home  making,  and  character  building.   There  is  a -present  enrolled 
membership  of  about  900,000  rural  boys  and  girls  in  this  organization  of  rural 
youth,  known  as  4-H  club  work.   Its  membership  is- increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
8  per  cent  per  year,  and  nearly  28  per  cent  of  this  en tire. number  remain  in  club 
work  3  to  6  years.  Thirty  per  cent  of  this  group,  or  about  270,000  boys  and  girls, 
are  13  years  of  age  and  above.  Some  5,7  per  cent  of  the-  group,  or  over  50,000,  are 
18  years  or  above. 

The  Smith-Lever  Act,  under  which  extension  operates,  states  -the  purpose  of 
the  act  to  be-  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.   It  says  nothing 
about  character  building;  tut,  had  the-  lav;  put  character  building  first  and  said 
nothing  about  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  we  could  have  gone  about  character  building  in  any  more  effective  way 
than  by  the  growing  or  crops  and  the  making  of  homes  wherein  workmanship  is  taught, 
the  laws  of  science  applied,  honesty,  integrity,  fair  dealing,  right  human  rela- 
tionships developed,  vision  riven,  and  ambition  stirred.  This  4-H  club  movement, 
developed  in  rural  areas  as  a- direct  result  of  extension  work  and  a  part  of  it,  is 
a  factor  of -tremendous  importance  in  giving  vision  and  point  to  the  future  of  rural 
life  in  America. 

And,  while  we  are  on  this  subject,  may  wc  state  that  studies  in  the  exten- 
sion field  by  the  Federal  Government  and  agricultural  colleges  cooperating--  house- 
to-house  canvasses,  whore  over  18,000  records  in  21  States  have  been  obtained, 
have  yielded  facts  of  teaching  that  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  wholo 
field  of  education. 

Measures  of  progress  and  accomplishment  in  the  school  education  field  of 
-necessity  are  largely  empirical  or  subjective.  Extension  teaching- on  the  other 
:hand  deals  with -practical  situations  of  the  farm  and  home  and  accomplishments-  of 
.extension  activities  are  readily  measurable  objectively  in  terms  of  numbers  of  -in- 
stances where  knowledge  obtained  through  extension  enables  the  individual  to  bettor 
.recognize  and  meet  practical  situations  of  the  farm  and  home. 
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Those  studies,  made  available  through  bulletins  and  mimeographed  papers, 
have  given  to  the  world  some  knowledge  of  the  relative  values  in  teaching  of  such 
matters  as  demonstrations,  lectures,  personal  contact,  news  stories,  bulletins, 
exhibits,  with  tho  relative  cost  of  the  different  moans  and  agencies  and  their 
relative  value  in  getting  new  farm  and  homo  practices  adopted.   Those  studies, 
made  coordinate  with  but  wholly  independent  of  Thorndyko's  studies,  revealed  to  us 
also  that  adults  in  extension  work  learn  as  readily  at  50  or  55-  years  of  age  as 
thoy  do  at  35  years  of  age  and  under,  that  you  con  teach  an  old  dog  now  tricks,  at 
least  as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

More  recently  our  investigations  have  yielded  objective  information  showing 
the  importance  of  repetition  and  variation'  to  successful  teaching.  When,  farmers 
were -exposed  to  additional  moan's  and  agencies  employed  in- legume  extension  in 
Missouri',  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage  of  farmers  making 
changes  In  legume  growing  practices  and  the  frequency  with  which  -such  changes  were 
made. 

In  brief.,  the.,  larger,  the  number  of  different  agencies  and  factors  that  a 
farmer  is  exposed. to, _ such  as  demonstrations,  lectures,  posters,  exhibits,  per- 
sonal contact,  etc.,  the  more  certain  lie  is  to  make  the  desired  changes  in  his 
operations.  This  varied  in  the  case  cf  the  Missouri  studies  with  legumes  from 
41  per  cent  of  tho  farmers  making  changes  where  exposed  to  but  1  or  2  of  the  means 
and  agencies  employed  in  extension  teaching;  to  100  per  cent  of  tho  farmers  influ- 
enced to  adopt  better  legume  practices  whore  exposed  to  as  many  as  11  different 
stimulating  factors.        -•■:'■ 

Using  a  variety  of  ways  to  tell  the  same,  story  several  times  has  long  teen 
recognized  as  fundamental  to  successful  teaching.  Extension  research  is  now  fur- 
nishing objective  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the. practice. 

One  other  result  of  extension  will  be  of  special  interest  to  members  of  the 
American  CountryLifo  Association,  and  that  is  tho  stimulation  given  by  extension 
to  the  recreational  and  social  life  of  rural  people »   Through  cooperation  with  the 
National  Recreation  Association  and  tho  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Governmen'! 
five  wall- trained  recreation  exports  have  boon  available  to  give  training  to  ex- 
tension forces  and  to  over  6,000  farm  men  and  women  who  have  acted  as  lay  leaders 
in  recreational  work. 

Tnis  recreational  work  with  farm  people  has  consisted  of  community  singing, 
action  games,  dramatics,  folk  dancing,  and  pageantry.   In  1931  there  were  over 
10,000  rural  communities  that  sponsored  recreational  programs  throughout  the  year. 
Over  6,500  communities  staged  county--; ide  pageants.  Approximately  900  farm  women' r 
camrs  were  held,  attended  by  over  73,000  farm  women,  who  made  recreation  a  large 
part  of  the  work  of  each  camp.  Besides  this,  there  wero  over  2,700  junior  camps, 
attended  by  over  248,000  boys  and  girls. 

When  we  asked  members  of  our  staff  who  have  worked  in  extension  for  20 
years  or  more  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  most  significant  changes  tha' 
have  taken  place  in  rural  America  in  20  years,  the  reply  was,  higher  standards  of 
living;  on  the  farm,  better-balanced  meals,  better-dressed  rural  people,  greater 
pride  in  the  business  of  farming,  a  more  prosperous  looking  countryside,  more 
contentment  on  the  farms,  a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  farming  people  toward 
science,  a  greater  toleration  of  new  things,  closer  contact  of  .rural*  people  with 
the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  station,  larger  development  of  rural 
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social  contacts.   In  the  South  the  almost  complete  replacement  of  the  scrub  with 
improved  livestock  and  poultry. 

Summed  up,  we  would  leave  those  impressions  on  your  mind.  As  a  result  of 
20  years  of  extension,  we  have  increasing  numbers  of  truth- seeking  farmers,  men 
who  base  their  decisions  on  gathered  fact  and  analysis,  who  put  their  fr.ith  in  the 
findings  of  agricultural  research  and  the  practices  of  the  best  farmers,  and  who 
go  about  their  farm  tasks  with  confidence  and  enthusiasm  because  they  are  increas- 
ingly informed. 

Extension  has  taught  efficiency  of  production.  We  are  producing  a' bushel  oj 
wheat,  bale  of  cotton,  bushel  of  corn,  pound  of  milk,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and 
poultry  at  a  lower  cost  than  ever  before.  We  arc  grading,  standardizing;  and 
marketing  more  effectively.  We  are  applying  more  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management  in  our  farming  work.  More  farm  families  are  growing  rp.ore  of  their  ■ 
living  on  the  farm  than  ever  before  and  living  better. 

The  farmer  who  is  taking  advantage  of  the  knowledge  brought  by  extension 
agents  is  the  farmer  who  is  succeeding.   The  men  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the 
information  brought  by  extension  agents  make,  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  who 
apply  to  the  Tedoral  Government  for  farm  loans. 

Extension  is  a  teaching  work,  and  as  such  is  contributing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  educational  practices  with  both  adults  and  juniors.  It  is  a  kind 
of  education  with  a  program  built  on  life  situations  and  carried  out  by  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  who  largely  lean:  by  doing  and  by  showing  other  people  what 
they  have  done. 
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